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Not much in comics lasts ten years. Publishers come 
and go, favorite titles get cancelled and cover prices 
increase regularly. It seems that very few things in comics 
have any real staying power. 


Except Westfield. 


Westfield Comics has delivered 10 years of 
uninterrupted, excellent service. Not many comic services 
can make that claim. Some may offer better discounts or 
flashy specials, but they never seem to be around very long. 
Westfield is there, every month, providing the best comic 
service around. And we'll be there tomorrow, next year and 
for years after that. 


The secret to Westfield’s longevity is simplicity. 
Because the world of comics is a very confusing place, we 
do everything we can to make comic collecting easier and 
fun! First, we send you our easy-to-use order form each 
month. With this form, you only order and pay for what you 
want - no standing draws and no “bank accounts.” Second, 
everything on our order form is discounted at least 25%! 
And you save even more with our sliding quantity discounts - 
up to 35% off! 


Along with your order form each month you receive the 
gigantic Westfield Newsletter packed with all the latest 
news, plenty of artwork (including some original art 
unavailable anywhere else) and great collecting tips. Plus, 
we have monthly drawings for free merchandise as well as 
other giveaways. 


We ship via UPS for quick, secure deliv Plus, you 
pick your shipping frequency: either tw month or 
monthly! The items you order are wrapped in plastic for 
safety and then shipped in our specially designed, double- 
thick boxes. 


Join the thousands of satisfi€d Westfield collectors - 
just send us your name and address, and we'll send you our 
current order form along with plenty of ordering information. 
And if you decide to order from us, you will receive a pre- 
selected bundle of free merchandise - worth at least $10.00! 


Help us celebrate our 10th Anniversary - join us for our 
next ten years! 


What collectors say about Westfield: 


“In this day and age where customer service has gone by the 
wayside, to find a company with your personal touchis refreshing 
and delightful. Westfield is our comic supplier for more than 
financial reasons.” 

—Steve & Angela Reid, Greenville, NC 


“Your service is impeccable.” 
—Mark Merrell, Canonsburg, PA 


“In the last five years, I've had trouble with cars, school, 
girlfriends, etc... but not my comic book service! I'm confident 


| that your high standard of service will not change.” 


—Bob Mroczek, Burbank, IL 


“| would be TOTALLY LOST without Westfield.” 
—James M. Talbot, Everett, MA 
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“WHEN THE COWS 
CAME HOME...” 


by Ed Hannigan and 
David Anthony Kraft 


You've read many stories 
where a spaceship came down to 
Earth, and it turned out to be the 
ancient Egyptians — or it was 
Jehovah, Jesus, the ancient gods, 
Satan, or the angels above that 
came to spread benevolence 
upon mankind or wreak ven- 
geance and destroy us all. 

In some of these stories it was 
weird alien beasts that came 
down to do good things for us, 
but it turned out at the end of the 
story that they wanted to eat us 
— or in some cases they just 
wanted to destroy us outright, 
when they came down. 

But when the spaceships actu- 
ally flew over Washington and 
landed on the White House 
lawn, it turned out that instead 
of any of the above, god-like 
beings, that they were actually 
cows. 

They were the cows that we'd 
sent out to pasture long ago. 
They were just sent out to graze 
and get fattened — now they 
were coming back for the milk- 
ing and the slaughter. What with 
all the troubles and the reces- 
sion, we had just forgotten all 
about them. 
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“Dredd has Batman in custody, where he intends to keep 


Cr): COMICS INTERVIEW #99, 

Qk Grant discussed his work 

as a scripter of DC’ LOBO 
series. Now, here in #101, he talks about 
another of his forthcoming collabora- 
tions with artist Simon Bisley, JUDG- 
MENT ON GOTHAM, the graphic 
novel in which Batman encounters 
perhaps Britains most famous comic- 
book character, Judge Dredd. Grant is 
the current writer of DCs BATMAN, 
and he and his frequent partner John 
Wagner have been the principal writers 
on JUDGE DREDD for many years. 
Wagner is co-writing the Batman- Dredd 
book with Grant. 

Those of you who read COMICS 
INTERVIEW #99 will recall that my 
interviews with Grant and Bisley had to 
be redone due to a malfunctioning tape 
recorder; hence, the several references 
throughout the interview below to “what 
we were saying yesterday.” 


PETER SANDERSON: You were say- 
ing yesterday that the Batman-Judge 
Dredd team-up was first suggested to 
youand John Wagner a number of years 
ago, and that Wagner turned it down 


because he didn't like superheroes. You 
also said that, at the time, DC intended 
the team-up as an attempt to boost 
Batman’; popularity. 
ALAN GRANT: That’ the way I heard 
I was told Batman’s popu- 
at such a low point that they 
wanted any publicity at all, they wanted 
any gimmick to boost sales. Alan Moore 
and Brian Bolland were then, to the best 
of my knowledge, selected to do it. 
Nobody mentioned the project again to 
John Wagner or me after that. I met Alan 
Moore personally and passed along to 
him the fact that we weren't very happy 
atthe thought of him doing Judge Dredd 
particularly when the writers perceive 
characters that they've created being 
used by the publisher, not so much 
without their consent but without any 
consultation whatsoever. Anyway, so far 
as | know, because of that I believe what 
he and Brian ended up with instead was 
THE KILLING JOKE — which from 
their point of view can’t have been a bad 
thing, because it’s still in print and sold a 
lot of copies over the years. 
PETER: Next Dredd-Batman was of- 
fered to Alan Davis? 
ALAN: It was offered to Alan Davis with 
Paul Neary as his inker. He did draw a 
Judge Dredd story which featured a 
Batman-like character, which was written 
especially for him, to give him a sort of 
taste for the actual team-up book — and 
he did a really good job of it for 2000 AD. 
But I believe he wasn't able to obtain as 
advantageous a percentage for himself 
and Paul on the team-up as he would 
have got from his dealings with Marvel. 
So the way I understand that is he went 
off to do EXCALIBUR, instead. Again, 
you can't say that was a bad move. 
PETER: And then it was again offered to 
you and John Wagner after the BAT- 
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MAN movie came out? 

ALAN: That’ right. John and I came up 
with this idea for it which involved a 
monstrous creature, which wasn't too 
much to DC‘ or Fleetway’s liking. And 
we also tried to play it more straight- 
forward, with Judge Dredd as the blind, 
obedient servant of the law and Batman 
as the caring vigilante — the antithesis, 
really, of Judge Dredd. And we found 
that these stories sucked, actually, not to 
put too fine a point on it. It came out flat 
and boring. 

PETER: /t was overly serious? 

ALAN: It was. We played up the horror 
angle too much. We played up the humor 
angle far too little. We had spent 
considerable time on this, and didn't 
want to junk it, so we said, “Okay, let’s go 
with it.” We sent copies of the proposal 
off to Fleetway and to Denny O'Neil at 
DC. Both parties passed it and told us to 
get started. It was on the night that we 
actually started to write it; we sat down 
and looked at each other — we never 
really liked this one. Let's see if we can 
come up with something that makes us 
happy while we're writing it, that gives us 
a laugh, that entertains us. 

We toyed around with a few villains. 
We ended up with Judge Death, who’ 
Judge Dredd’s personal nemesis; Mean 
Machine Angel, who’ had a steel plate 
surgically implanted in his head with a 
dial on it which, when it reads two, he’s 
downright nasty, and when it reads four, 
he goes into a head-to-head frenzy. His 
preferred method of combat is the head 
butt. On the Gotham side we threw in the 
Scarecrow. 

Also from Mega-City One we threwin 
Judge Anderson, who’ a female psi- 
judge, because she’s a much better 
partner for Batman than Judge Dredd. 
Judge Dredd is too much of an old 
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him for the next 20 years on various vigilante charges.” 
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stickler. 1 don’t know if the word 
“stickler” means anything much in Am- 
erica. Do you know what the word 
“curmudgeon” means? 
PETER: kes. 
ALAN: Yeah, well, that’s kind of what 
Judge Dredd’s like. He’s a bit of an old 
curmudgeon. 

PETER: Also rather asexual. 

ALAN: Yeah, and we got some sparks 
going between Anderson and Batman. 
They were quite impressed with each 
other. 

PETER: That’ interesting, since its been 
said that women don't have much of a 
role to play in Batmans life. 

ALAN: Its not been proposed or any- 
thing, but even if we did a follow-up, I’m 
not sure how far along we would follow 
the spark between them, because — and 1 
think Denny O’Neil would agree with 
this — it’s been pretty well stated that 
Ra’s Al Ghul’s daughter Talia is the only 
girl with whom Batman could fall in 
love. Although there’s obviously sparks 
between Batman and Catwoman, it’s 
always really been Talia who’ been sort 
of the lost potential love of his life, and I 
wouldn't want to go against that. I'm 
quite happy without getting any sort of 
romantic involvement between Batman 
and Judge Anderson. Anderson’ a real 
flirty kind of person. 

PETER: This provides another inter- 
esting contrast between Dredd and 
Batman. It humanizes Batman because 
he’s able to get along with her better. 
ALAN: Yeah, exactly. Anderson actually 
helps Batman. Dredd has Batman in 
custody, where he intends to keep him for 
the next twenty years on various vigi- 
lante charges. And it’s only after Ander- 
son reads Batman’ mind that she realizes 
the truth of what’s going on. And she 
helps Batman to escape from justice. So 
instead of Batman teaming up with 
Judge Dredd, we have Judge Dredd 
pursuing Batman and Judge Anderson 
together. 

PETER: So a bond is never formed 
between Dredd and Batman? Do they 
continue to be on opposite sides 
throughout the story? 

ALAN: The bond that they form be- 
tween them is a bond of intense mutual 
hatred. 

PETER: So they don't see any simi- 
larities between themselves that would 
lend themselves to an alliance. 

ALAN: No, they don't. Judge Dredd, 
once he has Batman in custody, conducts 
a particularly brutal interrogation of 
Batman, and Batman is so appalled at 
Dredd’s fascist outlook that he busts the 
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straps that bind him ina fit of anti-fascist 
rage and gives Dredd a bit of a good 
pummeling. 

PETER: In a past interview, you said 
that you had trouble with your Dredd 
stories in that you often tried to present 
him from a negative point of view, and 
you weren't sure it always came across. 
ALAN: Yeah. 

PETER: /t seems to me from the way 
you're describing this story that Dredd 
is going to look pretty bad compared 
to Batman. 

ALAN: Yeah, he is. But thats OK 
because that’s the kind of guy he is. There 
are two ways of playing Judge Dred 
One is to play him as a total anti-hero; 
the other way he can be played i: 
hero. He does get into heroic situations 
and does heroic things. He saves kids 
from fires; he'll endanger himself to save 
an innocent citizen. But at the same time, 
in the furtherance of the law, he will 
stoop to anything. He will, for instance, 
lie, Batman, I don’t think, would ever lie 
for justice. Batman’: first allegiance 
would be to the truth. The two really are 
incompatible. It’s possible to play Dredd 
so that he’s more compatible with 
Batman, but when Dredd’s played that 
way, as far as I’m concerned, he becomes 
like any other hero, like anybody 
Batman, Punisher, Spider-Man, Grodd 
the Gorilla, anybody you care to men- 
tion can rescue kids from fires and stop 
muggings and stuff like that. It's only 
when Dredd is treating the people that 
he’s meant to be protecting as harshly as 
the people from whom he’ protecting 
them that the essence of Dredd comes 
into play. A Dredd story’ never really 
complete unless he arrests the victim as 
well as the perpetrator of the crime. 
PETER: So you have the paradox of 
Batman the vigilante having a stronger 
and purer commitment to morality than 
Dredd, the member of the establishment. 
ALAN: Yeah. Well, Dredd’s establish- 
ment is a very immoral establishment. 
The judges keep themselves in power. 
They were elected, but I think that was 
fifty years ago. They're self-perpetuating. 
PETER: Batman is self-elected. 

ALAN: Yeah, but | think that Batman 
had a very valid reason for it. I'm nota 
typical comic-book reader, and I’m nota 
kid any longer — well, not really — but 
when I read BATMAN comics I always 
wanted to be Batman, and I'm sure the 
same goes for most readers. You read a 
BATMAN comic and you empathize 
with the character so completely that you 
wanted to be Batman. I have never read a 
Judge Dredd story where | felt I'd really 
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like to be Judge Dredd. I may be totally 
wrong here, and John Wagner, for 
instance, might argue with me one 
hundred percent on it, but | would say 
BATMAN is much more of a drama, 
whereas Dredd is much more ofa sitcom. 
Its: MONTY PYTHON'S FLYING 
CIRCUS. 

PETER: Simon Bisley said he took 
Batman as a more serious crime-fighting 


figure and Dredd as a caricatured one. 


ALAN: Yeah? Yeah, | would agree with 
that. Batman — it sounds stupid as the 
writer of both characters to say this — to 
me Batman is real, could be real, 
could have been real in any time in man’s 
history, whereas Judge Dredd couldn't 
ever be real. Judge Dredd will always be 
a comic character. 

PETER: You said yesterday that at 
various times in the past Batman has 
been accused of being a fascistic char- 
acter. But by pitting him against Judge 
Dredd, you're examining the question of 


how fascistic Batman is. You're drawing 
the line between him and this other 
character. And you said you regarded 
Batman as a sort of liberal vigilante? 

ALAN: Yeah, | do. I see Batman as 
having very strong left-wing leanings and 
sympathies. And I don't think I can do 
this — because it’s against the American 
establishment, really — but I would 
dearly love to do Batman stories where 
Batman could end up defaming the 
American flag. The reason I don't do it is 
that I would be using it as a mouthpiece 
for my own views. And though I do that 
toa certain extent in BATMAN, Batman 
is actually much more than that. 1 owe 
something to fifty years of Batman fans, 
Batman stories, all the other writers and 
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artists. They have made Batman into 
something that is intrinsically American, 
and whatever my personal views might 
be, the character of the Batman is pretty 
well set, and I don't want to screw 
around with that. So I couldn't make 
him as left-wing as Id like him to be. 
I've introduced a young character 
called Anarky, and I aim to follow his 
development, to parallel his develop- 
ment with Robin’. It depends on how 
long I'll keep on writing the book, thatis. 
But I'll use the character of Anarky to say 
anawful lot of the things that I'd actually 
like Batman to say, but which are 
difficult for Batman to say. 
PETER: BATMAN: YEAR ONEstruck 
me as presenting Batman as very mucha 
Robin Hood figure taking on the forces 
of government in Gotham. 
ALAN: Well, I personally think BAT- 
MAN: YEAR ONE is the best Batman 
story I’ve ever read. I mean, I've not read 
all the Batman stories, obviously. But of 
the ones that I've read, I'd say that 
BATMAN: YEAR ONE is definitely the 
best. It’s better than THE DARK 
KNIGHT RETURNS, by far. 
PETER: What are the reasons you 
picked the specific villains you did for the 
Batman- Dredd book? 
ALAN: We picked Judge Death because 
Judge Death is a very, very visual 
character. He has almost as strong a 
following on this side of the Atlantic as 
Dredd has. We picked the Mean 
Machine because he’s simple, he’s brutal, 
and he has a deadly sense of humor. 
Scarecrow, because he’s really in my 
mind the spookiest of the Batman 
villains, and we needed a villain who 
could team up with Judge Death. And 
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couldn't team up the Penguin with Judge 
Death, for instance. It wouldn't have 
worked. We couldn't have used the 
Catwoman. None of them are in the 
same sort of league. Even the Joker 
couldn't have teamed up with Judge 
Death, 1 think. But the Scarecrow, 
because of fear and terror, was the perfect 
one to choose for. And the two of them 
actually work really well together. They 
make a great team. 

PETER: You said yesterday that Judge 
Death performs in a rock concert by the 
end of the story. You also said you 
wanted a story with laughs in it. Does 
this all mean that you see an element of 
comedy — evenanelement of camp — as 
necessary to the costumed hero action- 
adventure story, whether its Batman or 
Dredd or anyone else? 

ALAN: No, I don't necessarily see it with 
Batman. | can write Batman stories 
which I think — whether or not they are 
is up to the readers — are a punching 
human drama — they’re real. It’s not 
necessarily an intrinsic part of the 
superhero world for me. After quite a lot 
of experience writing for British comics 
— non-humor stories — I long ago 
realized that unless a story has some sort 
of little humorous element in it, I'm very 
likely to become bored with it very 
quickly. I think I was saying this last night 
with respect to the Punisher, although | 
don't mean any disrespect to the char- 
acter of the Punisher. Hes a good 
character; he’s been phenomenally pop- 
ular. But at the same time there’ abso- 
lutely no humor in him. When John 
Wagner and I sit down and write 
something that we enjoy writing, like the 
Batman-Dredd team-up, for instance, it’s 
a joy. It’s not like working; it’s like sitting 
rapping and having a good time for three 
or four hours with somebody you know 
really well. It's fun. But sitting down to 
do our PUNISHER graphic novel was 
like going to do your job at a factory or 
an office, because you weren't going to 
laugh. There was no humor in it; it was 
deadly serious, and because of that, we 
were worried that we were making the 
story dull. I'm assured by Marvel that we 
haven't made the story dull; they’re very 
happy with it. But at the same time its 
not an experience that John and I would 
care to run through again and write 
another one. 

PETER: What are your other projects 
for the future. You're continuing to write 
BATMAN? 

ALAN: Yeah, I've just signed a contract 
to write another year of BATMAN. I'm 


going to be doing LOBO for the next 
year. I’ve signed on with DEMON todo 
up to issue #24; | don't know whether or 
not I'll be able to continue after that. 
With L.E.G.1.0.N. 91 my contract runs 
out on issue #39, and I've given them 
advance notice that | may well have to 
quit with #39 because my work load’s 
getting too big. 

PETER: /'m impressed with this work 
load just hearing about it. 

ALAN: (Laughter.) This is on this side of 
the Atlantic then; I'm doing a story about 
a Scottish mutant for the JUDGE 
DREDD monthly magazine. I'm doing 
another story for the same magazine, 
which is a horror story; it’s like a Mega- 
City version of ALIEN or PREDATOR 
or something like that. For the British 
comic TOXIC I’m doing a story called 
“Macabre.” This is a new British comic; 
it’s just been released. For the same 
comic I’m doing a story called “The 
Garbage Man,” which is a superhero 
spoof about a guy who gets turned intoa 
garbage man. 

PETER: A man made of garbage? 
ALAN: Exactly 

PETER: A Garbage-Thing. 

ALAN: Yeah. He constantly changes and 
warps and shifts. 

PETER: So how many of you are there, 
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then? It sounds as if this is a workload for 
three people. 

ALAN: Perhaps it’s because of the kind 
of comics that | write. Perhaps because 
I'm not that serious. It’s probably a lot 
faster to write action stories than it is to 
write stories that go into any sort of 
detailed examination of the human soul 
or motivations for human actions. As I 
explained yesterday, British comics are 
turned out on a weekly basis, and when 
you're limited to four, five, or six pages in 
which to say something, you've got to 
really keep things moving fast and keep 
them funny to keep the reader coming 
back to buy the next issue. 

PETER: And you seem very concerned 
with your connection with the audience. 
ALAN: Well, if I like what I've written, I 
don’t care if anybody else likes it or not 
— although it gives me great joy if people 
send me letters saying that a particular 
story made them cry, for instance. I really 
like getting letters from people who say 
that my stories made them cry. 

Long before I got into comics, | was a 
successful romantic fiction writer. | 
worked as a freelancer on a variety of 
magazines. You must have them in the 
States as well: magazines with titles like 
TRUE CONFESSIONS. There used to 
bea whole line of them in this country in 


the late ‘60s, early 70s. And that was 
actually how I first became a success. It 
wasn't as a comics writer. I never set out 
to be a comics writer; I just wanted to be 
a writer. I spent years writing stories with 
titles like “My Boyfriend was a Hell’s 
Angel,” and “I Stole to Get an Abortion.” 
All of them were written under female 
pseudonyms, obviously (Laughter.). So 
all of my training is as a romantic fiction 
writer, not a comics writer. 1 suppose 
where I get my love of action comics is 
basically from Marvel Comics during my 
teenage years. 1 was an avid Marvel fan. 
PETER: This would be during the 1960s? 
ALAN: I was eleven years old when 
Marvel released THE FANTASTIC 
FOUR, Prince Namor, THE HULK, 
THE AVENGERS. I really was an avid 
collector. I knew all the BATMAN 
mythos. I knew Superman’ story. I knew 
and loved the Bizarros and Green 
Lantern and all the rest of them. But 
when Marvel came out, it was like those 
were the comics that | had waited for. 
And I saved up Marvel Comics for, like, 
the next ten years or something. 


PETER: So youd like to write some 
traditional Marvel characters? 

ALAN: Well, yes. John Wagner and 
Simon Bisley and | have a proposal with 
Marvel for a DOCTOR STRANGE 
painted graphic novel featuring Night- 
mare and Morbius the Living Vampire. 

I'm also doing a project with Bisley 
and somebody you've probably never 
heard of, named Tony Luke. He majored 
in animation film production. You'll be 
seeing his name in the future because he 
and I have been working on other things 
together. We've done a limited series for 
Marvel called PSYCHONAUTS, 

I've got two things that I'm working up 
as proposals for the moment for Art 
Young's Touchmark Comics (a division 
of Disney Comics). One of the things I'm 
doing for him is called NECRONOMI- 
CON which, again, I'm doing in con- 
junction with Tony Luke, and is about a 
demon-hunter, and the second one is 
called THE HANGED MAN. 

1 don't know if it’ the same in the 
States, but people in this country tend to 
be looking more towards creator-owned 
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material. With this new comic that came 
out, TOXIC, they started out with the 
premise that the writers and artists would 
retain copyright on all their work. 
We — when I say “we,” I’m usually 
talking about myself and John Wagner, 
because we're worked together for sucha 
long time — we did a story for Marvel 
UK called “The Chronicles of Genghis 
Grimtoad,” which you've probably never 
heard of. It’ not exactly a kiddie story, 
but it’s THE HOBBIT rather than 
LORD OF THE RINGS. And it’s 
something we just did as a light-hearted 
exercise. Anyway, just this morning we 
got royalty checks from Marvel for sales 
to France and sales to Germany, which 
excites me greatly. Much as I enjoy 
working, which I do — I've spent quite a 
lot of my time doing it — one of the few 
feelings which rivals it is the feeling 
that you get when you get a royalty 
check. Something that you get for 
something that you've already been paid 
for. It's great to have people give you 
money for nothing, so to speak. Q 
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ts beginning to feel like I talk to 
Peter David for publication 
almost as often as I talk to him 
is a friend. This is the second of three 
interviews for COMICS INTERVIEW, 
have recently done with Peter. The first, 
covering his comics adaptation and 
novelization of the film version of THE 
ROCKETEER, appeared in C1 #94; the 
third, discussing his work on the up- 
coming X-FACTOR, as well as IN- 
CREDIBLE HULK and STAR TREK, 
will follow in a few months. 

By the way, many people have accused 
Peter of having three first names and 
no last one: Peter Alan David. I've 
always assumed he was just making 
up for the people like my niece, who 


have three last names, such as Delaney 
Pendleton Brown. 

Without further ado, Peter David on 
Wolverine . . 
PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: Youve 
doing the Wolverine feature in MAR- 
VEL COMICS PRESENTS that will 
follow Barry Windsor-Smith’s “Weapon 
X” story. What’s the background? 
PETER DAVID: The background is 
that I was going to do an eight-part 
Wolverine story in which Wolverine 
encounters a guy from his past, who beat 
Wolverine early on in his career, so 
thoroughly and so badly, that Wolverine 
has virtually a mental block against 
taking the guy on. Whenever he sees him, 
he just starts to freeze up. It’s someone 


that Wolverine has thought about for 
years and years; he’s built him up in his 
mind as being someone who can beat the 
shit out of Wolverine without any 
trouble. Wolverine now encounters the 
guy again, upon returning to Madripoor 
and has to overcome his psychological 
block in order to confront him. 
Originally, it was going to be a fairly 
straightforward, eight-part superhero- 
type story, with Todd McFarlane draw- 
ing it. Todd then got involved with the 
SPIDER-MAN book, so they put Sam 
Kieth on it. Sam has a dramatically 
different style from Todd, leaning more 
toward the horrific, the moody, the 
creepy style. I felt a story that was 
originally intended for Todd, now as- 
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interview is ©1991 Marvel Entertainment Group, Inc. 
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signed to Sam, had to be tailored to 
Sam’ particular strengths. | spoke to 
Sam about it, asking, “What would you 
like to draw?” He said, “I would like to 
draw a giant hot-dog cart in the shape of 
a hot dog,” and a couple of other bizarre 
images. They were all such utterly 
disconnected, disjointed images that | 
thought, “How am I going to do a hot- 
dog cart in Madripoor? It doesn't make 
any sense.” 

Also, at about that time, TWIN 
PEAKS had started and it was this 
incredibly bizarre show. I said to myself, 
“I think I'll doa story that is Wolverine’s 
answer to TWIN PEAKS. This will be 
one of the most bizarre and outrageous 
Wolverine stories anybody has ever 
seen.” As a result, thats the story we 
wound up with. 

Let's see if we can do a story that’s so 
weird and filled with symbolism that it 
will get the fans talking, because we 
wai 1 to do something that would be 
able to follow “Weapon X.” That’ 
exactly what we came up with. In order 
to make the story as bizarre as pos- 
sible, I only wrote it at three in the 
morning. (Laughter.) I'd go to bed at, 


“T did a story that is Wolverine’s answer to TWIN PEAKS.” 


like, 11 o'clock at night, set my clock 
for 3:00 a.m., get up at 3:00 a.m., sit 
down at the computer and type up 
a Wolverine story that was virtually 
stream-of-consciousness. That's what we 
wound up getting. To my shock, the story 
actually holds up extremely well — 1 
would have thought it would be ex- 
tremely disjointed and have virtually no 
connection from beginning to end. Yet it 
isn't. . . which surprised me a great deal. 
PAT: Js it still basically a story about 
someone that Wolverine has a mental 
block against? 

PETER: Absolutely — that’s still the 
theme, the thrust of the story. But the 
idea is one thing and the execution is 
something else again. The execution I've 
come up with is really, completely 
off-the-wall. 

We have a dream sequence — Wolver- 
ine is in an hallucinatory state for three 
parts out of the eight. There’s a lengthy 
dream sequence in which Wolverine is 
remembering back to when he first met 
this guy — except, because it’s a dream 
sequence and Wolverine is hallucinating, 
it’s not an accurate depiction of the way it 
was. Everything is couched in symbol- 


ism: Wolverine is like James Dean, the 
guy he’ intimidated by is a brutish gym 
teacher. They're driving these hot-dog 
carts — which, of course, has other 
meanings. 

Its really just a very, very strange 
story that I want people to read and 
really think about in trying to figure out 
what is going on, because there are all 
these underlying layers for people to try 
to get into it. Its a very unusual and 
wacked out story. 

PAT: That leads to an interesting ques- 
tion. Is the general audience for Wolver- 
ine going to appreciate what you have 
put into this? What you want them to get 
out of it? 

PETER: Can you be more specific about 
what you mean by “general audience”? 
PAT: Wolverine seems to attract a lot of 
readers who are interested in his slashing, 
angry, berserker, kick-ass character. That 
is what they find attractive about him, 
that is why they read the character. may 
be doing them an injustice — but I don't 
think so — they re not really interested in 
whatever psychology you as a writer 
might want to put in for why he is that 
way. They just like him because he is. 


And from another of David’ scripting chores: Pencils from WOLVERINE #9, by Gene Colan. 
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“Wolverine was definitely un-wussy. Definitely not for — 
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the faint-of-heart — as people are accustomed to saying.” 
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PETER: The whole key to writing is not 
necessarily giving the readers what they 
want, but what they should have. If that’s 
patronizing, so be it — but the fact of the 
matter is, if you always give the readers 
precisely what they want, they will very 
quickly become bored and go away. My 
feeling was, “Lets do something that’s 
really going to try to goose them a little; 
make them think.” 

There is enough standard Wolverine 
action in there to keep the kiddies happy, 
and the climactic battle between Wolver- 
ine and the villain — whose name is 
Cyber — should be memorable enough. 
There are some sequences in there that 
people will be talking about for a long, 
long time. My feeling was if I didn't really 
have Wolverine cut loose in the final 
sequences, people would remember it as 
“This is the story Wolverine was real 
wussy in.” So I had to make sure that, in 
the final sequences in the last two 
chapters, Wolverine was definitely un- 
wussy. The final battle is definitely not 
for the faint of heart — as people are 
accustomed to saying. As a matter of 
fact, the first version of it came back so 


graphic, | had to get in touch with the 
artist and say, “Sam, we have to tone this 
down just a tad or it’s not getting through 
the Comics Code.” 

PAT: On Wolverine in general, not just 
this particular story: When I interviewed 
Chris Claremont, about a year or so ago, 
he told me that you had once said — 
either directly to him or inan interview, I 
don't know which — that when you write 
Wolverine’s dialogue you hear it in the 
same voice that Chris writes it in, because 
that’s the only way you can think of 
Wolverine talking. Chris said that, oddly 
enough, when he reads your stuff — 
while its good, he enjoys it — it doesn't 
sound at all like the Wolverine he writes. 
PETER: Of course not. That's always 
going to happen; that happens with any 
writer. The reason for that is that, when a 
writer is writing a character — parti- 
cularly one that is so intensely personal 
as Wolverine is, I think, for Chris — 
when you write the character, you hear 
your own voice speaking the words. 
When I write the Hulk, I hear my voice 
except it’ speaking with the Hulk’ 
intonation. 
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When Chris is reading Wolverine as 
I've written him, he doesn't hear that 
voice because he didn’t write those 
words. He tries to put his own voice to it 
and it doesn’t sound right because the 
words didn't come from him. Therefore, 
the character doesn’t sound correct. 
That's commonplace. It’s exactly the way 
I react when I see the Hulk written by 
someone else. My feeling is that the 
surface may be there, but the nuances 
aren't there. 

When I write Wolverine, I tend to view 
him a bit more primally than Chris does. 
When I do Wolverine, I stick to Chris's 
established format of captions for 
running narrative, for thought process, 
and to try to use a bit more staccato 
sentences, that sort of thing. However, 
when I do Wolverine, | treat him as much 
more of a primal force, whereas Chris 
tends to treat him as the noble samurai. 1 
don't know from samurai. | think that 
other people tend to treat Wolverine as 
Clint Eastwood with claws, which I think 
is completely wrong. My feeling is to deal 
with the repressed rage — actually that’s 
not even right. When you're dealing with 
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“I see Wolverine as Tarzan of the Apes: a primal character.” 
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Wolverine, you're almost treating him 
like Tarzan. Tarzan is a jungle animal, 
but he’s got this veneer of civilization that 
he puts on — he becomes John Clayton, 
Lord Greystoke, and he seems very 
polished and very civil. But if you cross 
him, he'll rip out your throat with his 
teeth and not be sorry for a second, 
because you tried to screw with him and 
that’s what happens to people who do 
that. | see Wolverine very much as 
Tarzan of the Apes: a. very primal 
character and very tactile. Whenever I 
write Wolverine, I try to stress what he’s 


smelling, what he’s hearing, what he’s 
feeling — because I think that’s how he 
would be perceiving the world. He would 
be aware of his own blood pumping, of 
heart beats. 

Chris, when he does Wolverine, tends 
to stress how he views his opponent in 
terms of nobility — and I tend not to. 

When you're a writer, you're almost an 
actor. You assume a character and you 
do your own interpretation: You have 
Mel Gibson’ version of Hamlet as 
opposed to Laurence Olivier’ version. 
Both are equally valid. . . but they're not 
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on at the same time. Because you have 
different writers handling the same 
characters with different viewpoints, you 
have different takes. When Chris says 
that I stick to Wolverine as he wrote it, 
that is what I said. What I meant is that I 
Was staying with his delivery and the way 
he talks, but the motivation behind what 
Wolverine thinks and says differs a bit 
from the way Chris does it. 

PAT: What do you think of the current 
hints — or more than hints — that 
Wolverine is considerably older than we 
had been led to believe? 


! 
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PETER: There have been more than 
hints. . . didn’t they show him in World 
War II? Fighting side by side with 
Captain America? 

Chris has been hinting around at that 
for years: that Logan has been around 
for ages and ages and ages. He said he 
wanted to do a story with Cap running 
into Wolverine and saying, “Sgt. Logan?” 
recognizing him from World War II. 

I think that it makes eminent sense. If 
his mutant power isa healing ability, then 
one of the things it might be healing is 
cellular deterioration, which leads to 
aging. Therefore, it makes perfect sense 
that Wolverine should be fairly old — at 
least older than he appears. How old that 


“I like the aspects of the mystery man in Wolverine: 
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is, I haven't a clue. I definitely think that 
if it is ever established, Chris should be 
the one to do it. I don't think he has any 
plans to — I'm just trying to second- 
guess him. 

I hope he doesn't. I kind of like the 
aspects of the mystery man in Wolverine. 
I thought one of the nicest bits they ever 
did was early on — Wolverine popped 
his claws out of his hand for the first time 
out of costume. Banshee says, “I didn’t 
know the claws were part of you.” And 
Logan answers, “It’s none of your 
business.” In a subsequent issue, Wol- 
verine speaks Japanese for the first time, 
and the X-Men say, “I didn’t know you 
could speak Japanese,” and again he 
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replies, “It's none of your business.” 

These things give you tremendous 
flexibility as a writer. You can pull things 
out of your hat and when his com- 
panions comment on some seemingly 
new ability, he can just say, “I didn’t bring 
it up because it’s none of your business.” I 
don’t think Wolverine should be too 
spelled out because that would take away 
the element of what he might pull out of 
his hat next, that he’s never spoken about 
because “It's none of our business.” 

I don’t want to know too much of 
Wolverine’s business. He should keep it 
to himself so he can continue to surprise 
us and continue to make life very 
convenient for writers. (Laughter.) O 
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(D) i clouds can have silver ing. By now you are familiar with the artist Simon Bisley and writer Alan 
(D] inne: and having to do an tale of my tape recorder malfunction- Grant, collaborators on the forthcoming 
interview twice can be reward- ing during my first interviews with Batman-Judge Dredd book JUDG- 

MENT ON GOTHAM (with co-writer 


John Wagner) and on DCs LOBO (with 
Keith Giffen). After the first interviews 
Bisley and Grant continued to think over 
the topics we had discussed. So in the 
second interview, Grant was able to 
expand further upon the ideas he ex- 
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an unfriendly place—New York is 50 times bigger.” 


“When I go to London, I find it claustrophobic and 


pressed in the first session. Simon Bisley, 
on the other hand, ended up revising his 
opinions on various matters having to do 
with Batman and Judge Dredd, as you 
will see in the interview that follows. 

PETER SANDERSON: Last time you 
were talking about your fascination with 
Judge Death, Judge Dredd’ principal 


nemesis, who is one of the villains in the 
Batman/ Judge Dredd book. 

SIMON BISLEY: That's right. We 
talked about his struggle to live, even in 
death. He’s kind of masquerading as life. 
He takes other people's lives almost 
because they live, you know, and he 
wants to take that away from them. 
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PETER: That’ one of the reasons you 
are intrigued by Judge Death? 

SIMON: Mmm. No, | don't think I’m 
particularly intrigued by Judge Death. I 
just think I was intrigued by death in 
general. (Laughter.) 

PETER: Well, you said that was part of 
the reason you were interested in doing 


Judge Death in this story. 

SIMON: Yeah, that’s right. That's part of 
the reason, because I'm fascinated with 
death. The whole idea that we live and 
then we just die, simple as that. | don't 
know why, but death fascinates. Death is 
the great unknown. It’s something that 
nobody understands. 

PETER: So to deal with a character who 
embodies death is, ina way, to investigate 
what death means? 

SIMON: Yeah. You've got it to a “T.” He 
has to be one of the most feared villains 
in comics because he is pure 100% death. 
So I think he’s quite disgusting. 
PETER: So a story about him taps into 
primal fears. 

SIMON: Yeah. 

PETER: He’ not just a costumed 
criminal robbing banks. 

SIMON: (Laughter.) Well, no. It’s like 
what I feel about Batman himself: he’s 
like dicing with death. He almost wants 
to die. That's why he’s risking his neck all 
the time, you know, because he’s so 
fucked up in the head about his mother 
and father dying and everything else. 
He’s screwed up in that respect. He’ 
almost on his way out as it is, you know. 
PETER: So its almost as if death is his 
real enemy from the start, because he’s in 
the business of crimefighting, because 


death claimed his parents. 

SIMON: Exactly. 

PETER: So, as you say, its almost as if 
he’s got a death wish, but at the same 
time he’s always fighting people who are 
trying to kill him. So it’ like a struggle 
between life and death. 

SIMON: What we're talking about is 
very, very interesting, but JUDGMENT 
ON GOTHAM doesn’t really deal with 
this. It’s not that in-depth. It’s very one- 
dimensional. Judge Death is just death, 
and he goes running around killing 
people. 

PETER: Still, the story must have some 
subtext to explain why it has such 
emotional resonance. 

SIMON: No, it doesn't, really. There 


might be, if you look hard enough, but _ 


it’ not apparent. 
PETER: On the surface, then, it’s basic- 
ally just a fun story? 


SIMON: It’s just basically a fun story, but 
it has gota black humor. I think the more 
deep kind of stuff is more for Grant 
Morrison and Alan Moore and these 
kinds of guys. Which | would in fact like 
to work with and indulge the kind of 
thing we were talking about back there. I 
think it’s interesting on both sides of the 
coin: the slapstick or the really serious 
kind of shit. 

PETER: We were also talking previously 
about the idea that Batman and Judge 
Dredd were similar types of characters, 
both being obsessive crimefighters. But 
you said you had a great deal of respect 
for Batman and looked up to him, 
whereas you saw Judge Dredd as more 
of a caricature of a crimefighter. 
SIMON: Yeah. Judge Dredd just totally 
lacks any kind of personality; I feel 
Batman does, as well. He’s a visually 
strong character. Judge Death is a real 
character in the story, because you can 
relate to him more than to Batman and 
Judge Dredd. 

PETER: You saw Batman and Dredd as 
two sides of the same coin, but one was 
the hero portrayed seriously and the 
other was the hero portrayed absurdly. 
SIMON: Yeah, I feel I've changed my 
mind since we talked last, because I feel 
Judge Dredd is actually a more realistic 
character, because you actually get char- 
acters like that in South Africa, you 
know? Or in places like Russia, a police 
state where Judge Dredd would be 
totally acceptable. But in the context of 
our own countries, that kind of thing 
would not be acceptable. 

Batmanis more farcical because Judge 
Dredd actually has a real purpose. Hesa 
loner, and he lives ina violent society, and 
so he acts as he does because he has to, in 
order to survive, to carry his job through. 
So Batman is more farcical because he 
has no real purpose. What is his motiva- 
tion? The fact that his parents have been 
killed. That’s his motivation to go 
around ina cloak. 

It could be completely vice versa, if 
you like. 

PETER: Last time you said that Batman 
represented ideals that could be admired, 
whereas Dredd did not. 


SIMON: Judge Dredd has got zero 
ideals, whereas Batman’ more a kind of 
medieval knight, kind of an Ivanhoe- 
type of character. Sometimes | think he’s 
almost too goody-goody. 

PETER: Although last time you were 
saying how visually he reminded you of a 
devil figure, and that you even tried to 
make Gotham City look hot, as if it were 
a city turned to hell. 

SIMON: Yeah. I thought Gotham was a 
sort of stylized New York — what it 
might be in, say, another five years time, 
were it'll be even more stuffy and 
crowded. The feeling that comes across, 
living in that environment, is that it’s very 
stuffy and hot. It can be a nice winter's 
day, but it’s still claustrophic. I mean, you 
know, you live there, for Christ’s sake. 
PETER: Yes. J don’t think I'll have to 
wait five years. Five months will pro- 
bably do it. 

SIMON: (Laughter.) 

PETER: Have you been to New York, 
or did you just get an impression of 
this place from watching television 
and movies? 

SIMON: | get it from the way that people 
talk to me who I speak to in America. I 
don't know, it’s just a general feeling I get 
from, yeah, I suppose from what I see. I 
live in the country, the green fields of 
England. When I go to London, I find it 
incredibly claustrophobic and a _parti- 
cularly unfriendly place. So if youequate 
that to New York, which is going to be 
fifty times bigger, up and down and in 
every direction, I can imagine it’s going to 
be absolutely dreadful. 

PETER: Actually, London seems to 
me to be very peaceful compared to 
New York. 

SIMON: It came around to my view on 
Mega-City. I see it as a cold, Giger-type 
of environment. I should think Gotham 
would be more a bubbly place, although 
extremely violent, more like the circus. 
Whereas Mega-City wouldn't be fun; 
you'd be arrested. 

PETER: And what about your plans for 
the future? You'll be doing a BATMAN 
graphic novel with Neil Gaiman. 
SIMON: I have no idea what the story’s 
about. I'll have to find out when the 
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script has been written. I’m also doing a 
Superman story with Dave Gibbons. 
And all the next year I'll be doing LOBO. 
PETER: Including what I'm told is a 
Christmas special. 
SIMON: That’ right, which is again 
exceptionally farcical. Lobo has a con- 
tract out on Father Christmas. 
PETER: And has a knife fight with him, 
I'm told. 
SIMON: (Laughiter.) Yeah, well, Father 
Christmas is really depicted as a gangster 
kind of character. I think he’s actually 
making nuclear warheads, not toys. I 
think that’s what I remember. So it’s gota 
sort of serious angle, I suppose, if you 
want to look at it that way. 

I've started to work more with Epic, 


ary ee 
“Ideally, what I'd like is just to do painted covers.” 


stuff I like, like HELLRAISER covers. 
It seems to me since I've been doing the 
DOOM PATROL covers it’s been gen- 
erating interest in my doing other covers. 
Ideally, what I'd like is just to do painted 
covers. Because if I can make $1500 ona 
cover, to do the same I’d have to do an 
entire episode of LOBO. 

Money. That’s what it’s all about, 
isn’t it? 
PETER: Well, I'd like to think its about 
more, too. 
SIMON: Oh, yeah. If youcan do the jobs 
you want to do, and get money at the 
same time, it’s like getting paid for 
what you were going to do anyway. It’s 
like I've heard some actor on television 
say, “I’m getting paid for doing this, and 
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it’s what I love to do.” Which is mar- 
velous, you know. 

PETER: That’ the secret. 

SIMON: I'm fortunate enough to do this 
at present. I can more-or-less pick and 
choose, for the time being. 

PETER: /t sounds as if doing covers, 
single images, interests you more than 
comics storytelling, doing a narrative 
over many pages. 

SIMON: Yes, it does. I prefer just to do 
one image. It’s like if I had a guitar, I'd 
have to learn how to play it ina day or get 
rid of it. Ican only concentrate fora very 
short period of time. I adore doing 
comics, but to convey everything, to do 
everything in just one image, is far more 
satisfying to me. ‘@| 
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not. It’s very much an action book in the Kirby tradition.” 


ARTIST 


“I was worried the material would be too satanic, but it’s 


ver the last five years, Val 
Semeiks has earned a reputa- 
tion as a versatile artist whose 


style skillfully balances high drama with 
low humor, bombastic physicality with 
moody atmosphere, and crystal-clear 
storytelling with painstakingly detailed 
linework. 

Semeiks' editors know him as an easy- 
going, hard-working fellow who always 
meets his deadlines. (And if you think 
that’s no special accomplishment, then 
ask the next editor you meet at a 
convention for horror stories about 

“cranky freelancers‘ who can't read a 
calendar!) 

THE DEMON is one of DC’s more 
successful direct-sales titles, due in no 
small part to the deft pencilling (and 
occasional cover inking) that Semeiks 
has contributed since the mid-1990 debut 
of the current inception of the title. THE 
DEMON has had three previous runs: A 
Jack Kirby title in the early’ 1970s, a 
limited series in 1986 and a feature in the 
ACTION COMICS WEEKLY antho- 
logy series in 1989. 

This interview was conducted by 
Semeiks’ frequent collaborator, Charles 
Santino. They have worked together on 
stories for SAVAGE TALES, CONAN 
THE BARBARIAN, and AESOP'S 
FABLES, which Santino writes and 


edits for Fantagraphics . . . 


CHARLES SANTINO: You'’e into 
your second year on THE DEMON and 
before that you pencilled CONAN THE 
BARBARIAN for two and a half years. 
Why have you stuck out these fairly long 
runs on these titles? 

VAL SEMEIKS: Well, | think that’s just 
the way its worked out. The two 
situations actually are different. CONAN 
was my first monthly assignment and 
coincidentally a character I'd always 
wanted to draw. | enjoy heroic fantasy, 
particularly the original Robert E. How- 
ard stuff, so getting a chance at CONAN 
was great. I stayed with it for as longas 1 
did because I wanted to bring the book 


All artwork accompanying this interview copyright ©1991 DC Comics, Inc. 
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back to its early glory. I was never able to 
do that and eventually | had to move on. 
The inking, coloring, and especially the 
Flexographic printing were always dis- 
appointing. The finished art never looked 
as I'd envisioned it. 

After CONAN I wanted to work ona 
superhero book. | did DETECTIVE 
COMICS ANNUAL #2 for DC and 
then agreed to pencil THE DEMON. 1 


thought the initial storyline in Hell would 
be a lot of fun to draw. I was a little 
worried that the material would be too 
Satanic, with more horror elements than 
I wanted to get into, but it’s nothing like 
that at all. Instead of being anti-religious, 
it’s very much an action book in the 
Kirby tradition. The Demon is a nasty 
bad guy, but the book has so much 
humor it makes the character palatable 
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and tempers the occasional bit of grue- 
some business. We've managed to keep it 
out of the “Mature Readers” category. I 
especially like the book’s current direc- 
tion. Alan Grant, the writer, and I have 
hit a nice groove — a good mixture of 
action, humor, and horror. There’ still a 
lot more potential in THE DEMON, so 
I'd like to continue with it. 

CHARLES: How’ closely are you 


“It’s the artist’s job to provide acting and visual 
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VAL SEMEIKS 


characterization, create mood and heighten drama.” 


working with THE DEMONS writer, 
Alan Grant? 

VAL: Not very. He’ in England and I live 
in upstate New York. I've spoken to him 
several times on the phone. | work from 
finished scripts that come from my 
editor, Dan Raspler, so I’m doing a lot 
more talking to him. I would like to work 
more closely with Alan, so as soon as DC 
is ready to spring for a trip to England, 
I'll be happy to make the flight! 
CHARLES: THE DEMON is selling 
fairly well while books like THE SAND- 
MAN and SHADE THE CHANGING 
MAN get a lot of press. Any comment? 
VAL: I haven't seen much written on 
THE DEMON in the press. I'd certainly 
like to see it get more attention than it 
does, Every artist hopes the titles they're 
working on get lots of acclaim and 
attention. I don’t really know what 
appeals to critics or how they choose 
which books to review of the hundreds 
that. published. 

From the reviews I've read of various 
comics, I think the critics tend to place 
too much emphasis on the writing and 
not enough on the art. You'll see re- 
viewers go on at length about a comic’s 
script and wrap up with “oh, yeah, the art 
was good, too!” Well, the writing and the 
art contribute equally in comics and 
neither is more important. The com- 
bination of script and pictures make up 
the comic’s “storytelling.” The critics are 
reviewing the stories when they should 
really review the storytelling. The exact 
same script can seem dull or exciting 
depending on the artist’ contribution. 
Its the artist's job to provide the “acting” 
and visual characterization, create mood, 
and heighten drama, The artist controls 
the design and guides the pacing, giving 
the book its distinct look, its visual 
identity. All this stuff is a very important 
part of comics that’s often overlooked or 
underplayed. As a combination of writ- 
ten word and visual elements, comics are 
much more like movies than like novels 
or short stories and should be reviewed 
that way. You wouldn't expect to read a 
movie review that only talked about the 
script because youre not watching a 
script up on, the screen. The script is 
gone, it’s become either a good movie 
based on that script or a bad movie based 
on that script. The same principle applies 
to comics. 

CHARLES: There’ a real edge of 
hysteria in THE DEMON. How much 
of that is in Alan Grant’ scripts and how 
much is in your interpretation? 

VAL: | think it’s’ a combination. We try 
for a wacky, outrageous sort of story, but 


we keep the humor from crossing the line 
into silliness. The more plausible the 
story seems the better the satire will 
work. Of course, the “plausibility” I’m 
talking about here is within the con- 
text of a standard, action-oriented 
superhero comic, with its already much- 
exaggerated reality. Humor can work 
well ina serious setting — sort ofa“DR. 
STRANGELOVE?” approach to comics. 
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Alan has gotten very good at this kind 
of comic book. His mixture of characters 
and storylines has gotten better with each 
issue. The artwork contributes a fast- 
paced, lively kind of storytelling. It has a 
flamboyance that brings out the humor 
and the horror of Alan’ writing. 
CHARLES: What kinds of situations 
and conflicts seem to work best in THE 
DEMON? 
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very reasonable. Dan thought we were 
being a bit too exploitive with Batman. 
He worries about that kind of stuff. In 
fact, we're planning an “all-exploitation” 
issue featuring hordes of guest stars! 
Anyway, I thought Batman was a natural 
inclusion in THE DEMON. Sure, his 
appearances help sales, but not as much 
as when the movie was playing in 
theaters. Lobo has an extended guest 
appearance. He’s been a lot of fun to 
work with and reminds me somewhat of 
Conan. Lobo’ hot right now and will 
undoubtedly help sales. THE DEMON 
provides an unusual vehicle for guest 
stars. I think the more unpredictable we 
are with who shows up, the better. It’s a 
good book for some of DC’ odder or 
lesser-known characters. How about the 
Bizarro Superman, for instance? 
CHARLES: You've been on the con- 
vention circuit lately. Where have you 
been and what have you learned about 
the readers and the industry? 

VAL: I have learned — happily enough 
— that fandom is by and large a very 
intelligent group of people. My experi- 
ences at conventions have been good 
ones. I enjoy doing them. I think it’s good 
for the creative teams to talk to the fans 
and find out what they think. The fans 
have something to contribute. They can 
clue you in as to what they like in 
storylines, what they like about the 
artwork, and also what they don’t like 
about the book but generally the 
people who don’t like your work don’t 
come up to your table. 
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“Fandom is by and large a very intelligent group of people.” 


CHARLES: What questions do you get 
asked most frequently at conventions? 
VAL: There’s two. The first one is,“How 
do you break into comics?” 
CHARLES: How do you break into 
comics? 


kill requirements. If 

rtist, you have to be 
able to draw, and you have to be able to 
tell a story with pictures. Being 
enough is also very important — 
bit as important as having the talent to 
produce the work. 
CHARLES: And the other question? 
VAL: “What are your influences? Which 
I would answer, ina nutshell: Jack Kirby, 
LOONEY TUNES, and Hal Foster. 
CHARLES: What aspect of Hal Foster? 
VAL: The pure drawing skill and the 
attention to scenery, background, and 
architecture. | think Hal Foster did it 
better than anyone else. 
CHARLES: How about Jack Kirby? 
VAL: The raw, explosive comic-book 
sensibility of his stuff. Especially his 
heyday in the 1960s with THE FAN- 
TASTIC FOUR and THOR. He’ been 
an influence on so many comic-book 
artists. 
CHARLES: Are you looking at Kirby's 
DEMON comics for reference on your 
version? 
VAL: Not so much for reference. There 
are specific characters that we're using 
that he created, so those guys haye to be 
looked up. Generally, | don’t use comics 
very much for reference. I use real 
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photographic reference and other mater- 
ial. Comics themselves can be a problem. 
If you rely on current published material 
your work starts to look derivative. 
CHARLES: And how about the influ- 
ence of LOONEY TUNES? 

VAL: The pacing and the humor is the 
only way I can put it. A lot of humorous 
influences that are in THE DEMON can 
be traced right to LOONEY TUNES. 
CHARLES: Do convention-goers re- 
member your run on CONAN? 

VAL: Yes. The Conan fans tend to be a 
very dedicated group. 

CHARLES: You once told me several 
people have referred to some of your art 
as “1970s style” art. From whom have 
vou heard this and what do you think 
they re talking about? 

VAL: I've heard it from editors regarding 
cover layouts and I'm still trying to figure 
out exactly what they mean. I've taken it 
to mean fight scene covers that feature a 
lot of background with characters that 
tend to be in the middle distance, which | 
guess editors associate with the 1970s. It's 
probably easier to cite an example. 
Oddly enough, it’s an example from the 
1950s: Frazetta’s famous cover for 
WEIRD SCIENCE FANTASY #29, 
sometimes called “the greatest comic 
cover ever drawn.” | suspect that if | were 
to submit that cover layout tod it 
wouldn't be accepted. Or the editor 
would tell. me to make the characters 
bigger, with less background, or some- 
thing along those lines. I'ma Frazetta fan 
and_I like his style and layout of his 
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“THE DEMON is not a gloomy, introspective comic.” 


VAL: When I agreed to do THE 
DEMON, | was really looking forward 
to doing the part of the storyline that 
took place in Hell in the first seven issues. 
As it turned out, I’m much happier with 
the storyline now that its moved to 
Gotham City. In Hell the story mean- 
dered and got bogged down in continuity 
left over from previous runs of THE 
DEMON. Now the writing is tighter and 
much more focused. Klarion and Teekl 
were a lot of fun to work with. The use of 
Lobo was particularly clever. | thought 
the whole “Apocalypse Now!” storyline 
was very good. 

In general I like comics that are fast- 


paced — barrelling along almost out of 
control — like the old Kirby FAN- 
TASTIC FOUR. | want things to 
happen, not just have characters sitting 
around whining about their personal 
problems. THE DEMON is not a 
gloomy, introspective comic. It’s meant 
to be fun. 

CHARLES: How do you like working 
with a large cast of supporting characters 
in a comic book? 

VAL: I didn’t like itin CONAN but I like 
ita lotin THE DEMON. It comes down 
to how the characters are handled. 
Characters have to develop and have 
clear goals and motivation. They can’t 
just be there for the sake of being there. 
This happened in CONAN and the book 
became a soap opera. Too much talk 
about feelings. Too much “sensitivity 
training.” Yecch. Conan got squeezed out 
of his own book. Give me action and 
villains with nefarious aims. Give me 
something exciting to draw. That's what 
I'm getting now in THE DEMON. 

In THE DEMON, the supporting cast 
contributes to the overall tone and feel of 
the book. From the demons in Hell to 
Klarion’ gang, the comic wouldn't be the 
same without them. I like Alan's choice 
of villains and use of guest stars. Harry 
Matthews — the guy who’ just a face on 
a pillow — that’s something completely 
different. Only Glenda and Randu strike 
me as a little ordinary. Jason Blood and 
his friends are not as interesting as 
Etrigan and his buddies. 

CHARLES: You seem to have a special 
talent for drawing the many animals, 
both real and fantastic, appearing in 
THE DEMON. Do you put extra effort 
into drawing animals? 

VAL: It’s part of the diversity of being 
able to draw. Once you understand the 
basics of drawing with shapes, then you 
can learn how to draw animals or pretty 
much anything. | think a lot of comic- 
book artists have concentrated so much 
on people and faces and human drawing 
that they haven't spent much time on the 
other stuff. Or maybe they lack good 
reference on it. 

CHARLES: There have been quite afew’ 
outstanding covers on THE DEMON. 
How are the covers for each issue 
created? 

VAL: On the ones that | draw, I generally 
supply Dan with three or four cover 
sketches that show him layouts and 
ideas. I try to give him a mix. One close- 
up, one medium-type shot, and so on. As 
different as possible from each other. 
And from those he'll pick one, some- 
times with suggestions for making it 
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better, and then I'll proceed to pencils. 
Usually he picks my favorite, but not 


|. always. 


CHARLES: We've seen Batman, Lobo, 
and The Phantom Stranger in THE 
DEMON. How do you feel about guest 
stars? Do they sell more copies of 
the book? 

VAL: | don't think there’s anything 
wrong with guest stars. It’s’ something 
that’s been done in comics for as longas I 
can remember. It can be a way of 
energizing a book. Predictably, Batman 
was our first guest star. Etrigan has guest- 
starred in Batman stories so an appear- 
ance by Batmanin THE DEMON seems 
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gan travels to the Beyond Region for a 

few issues. The Beyond Region is where 

Klarion was banished to in the Kirby 

oO g issues. There will be a crossover with 

it seems like editors angle on the cover. I tend to I Wonder Woman. One of the major 

almost have a checklist of requirements scene — I guess that makes me a “70s demons from Hell — Morax or Asteroth 
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prefer not to use it. Today’ editor tends | VAL: After the Lobo appearance, Etri- | issue. 
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“Visual Concepts is a company I formed in 1973.” 


MURPHY 
ANDERSON 


here’ss a handful of comics 
Qi artists I'd put on top of a heap 
of “realistic” renderers — men 
such as Wally Wood, Lou Fine, Reed 


Crandall, Jim Steranko, Paul Gulacy 


and Russ Manning. 

Murphy Anderson belongs in there, 
too. 

Murphys majestic figures have graced 
the pages of DC Comics for many years 


now, and you probably remember him 
best for his 60s work on HAWKMAN 
and THE SPECTRE. But he’s been 
responsible for a passel of other artwork, 


as well. . . from PLANET COMICS in 
the 1940s through LARS OF MARS in 
the 1950s through a host of well-done 
science-fiction stories in MYSTERY IN. 
SPACE and STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES. Then, there's his excellent work 
on the BUCK ROGERS newspaper 
strip, and his continuation of Will 
Eisner’s Connie Rodd and company in 
P*S MAGAZINE for the armed forces. 
And that’s not even taking into account 
his inking work on Superman, Adam 
Strange, The Atom and many others! 
Its hard to sum up a career like 
Murphy’ in a couple of paragraphs. 
What say we let him speak for him- 
self... 
LOU MOUGIN: When I called your 
number I was greeted by a lady that 
informed me that I had reached Visual 
Concepts. Tell me a little about Visual 
Concepts. 
MURPHY ANDERSON: Visual Con- 
cepts is a company I formed in 1973. . . 
basically so that I could bid on the P*S 
MAGAZINE contract. 
LOU: That's the magazine you got from 
Will Eisner, right? 
MURPHY: No, | didn't get it from Will. 
There was a contractor that had it for 
two years before us. The Army was 
unhappy with them, declined to pick up 
its options and put the contract out to 
bid. At that point, I heard that it was up 
for bid and that Will was not going to bid 
on it. As it turned out, he actually didn't 
bid on it although he was involved with 
one of the other bidders. I didn't realize 
that. I am not sure what I would have 
done had I known. As it was, I didn't 
know and came in low bidder. 
LOU: Yes, J have a few issues of your 
P*S MAGAZINE. And even though 
Will is a tough act to follow, I think you 
did a good job on it. Do you still do P*S 
Sor the Army? 
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MURPHY: No, | held the contract for 
two five-year periods. The contracts 
weren't consecutive because | didn't turn 
in the low bid at the end of my first 
five-year contract. Once again the con- 
tract was held by someone who couldn't 
perform and the Army cancelled them 
out and negotiated with me for another 
five-year period. 

LOU: / guess you were just so good that 
they couldn't let you get away? 
MURPHY: | wouldn't say that. It’s just 
that it’s such an unusual product that not 
too many people have a feel for it or 
understand it. 1 think it would be very 
difficult for someone to do it that hasn't 
been in the military. 

LOU: For those of you unfamiliar with 
P*S MAGAZINE it stands for Preven- 
tive Service, correct? 

MURPHY: No, actually, it stands for 
what it looks like, POST SCRIPT. Its a 
PS to the Army’s authorized manuals. 
LOU: The magazine tells you how to 
maintain weapons, that sort of thing? 
MURPHY: Actually, how to maintain 
any Army equipment. They have articles 
from maintaining medical equipment to 
rifles, to axes, to helicopters. Anything 
that the Army uses theoretically would 
be covered by this magazine. 

LOU: Punctuated by characters like Joe 
Dope, right? 

MURPHY: Joe Dope goes way back. 
The Army decided that he wasn't a good 
model soldier and was insulting to the 
average soldier. As you know, people 
have tended to become more sensitive 
about these things. I think it was a shame 
in a way because Joe Dope was a lot of 
fun. Will really knew how to do that type 
of satire and it came out beautifully. 1 
personally don't believe the average 
soldier was insulted by it. 

LOU: Probably no more than if he read 


“I would say that Will Eisner and Lou Fine were my 


Clockwise: Batman promo art, 
illustration from the U.S. Army’ 
P*S MAGAZINE (PS stands for 
“Post Script”), and miscellaneous 
art from DC text stories. 


WILLIE AND JOE and such. 
MURPHY: Right, but still, that’s the 
Army’s way of thinking. The P*S edi- 
torial types started counting the number 
of girls and watching their clothing very 
closely. I’m digressing a bit, but they had 
letters from various congressmen and 
senators ... investigating complaints 
made by Army personnel, basically. 
LOU: Right, we had Connie in the 
altogether a few times... . 

MURPHY: | never had that particular 
problem although one of my drawings 
made it to William Proxmire’s desk and 
it made it to one of the press services . . . 
achieving quite a bit of notoriety. It had 
nothing to do with the subject matter or 
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that the girl wasn’t clothed . . . only that 
she was scantily dressed. 

LOU: You said a couple of times your 
favorite comic strips, as a kid, were 
PRINCE VALIANT, FLASH GOR- 
DONand BUCK ROGERS. I guess that 
makes some of your idols Hal Foster, 
Alex Raymond, Dick Calkins and Lou 
Fine on DOLL MAN? 

MURPHY: Dick Calkins is a sort of 
qualified idol. My favorite artist on 
BUCK ROGERS was Russel Keaton. 
Keaton ghosted the Sunday pages, 
before Rick Yager. Actually, Yager was 
the second artist to sign BUCK and I 
think I qualify-as the third. ] took over 
from Dick Calkins on the dailies be- 
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coming the second credited artist on the 
dailies. 

LOU: /'m looking at a couple of pages 
from the dailies from about 1959 and 
they look really, really good. Inotice one 
of the characters looks like Wayne and 
Hollis Hobard (two of the Atomic 
Knights), which you did about a year or 
so later as a feature in STRANGE 
ADVENTURES. 

MURPHY: Well, when | developed 
different character types, I tended to use 
variations of them in different features. 
Those two brothers in the Atomic 
Knights I made identical twins just to 
help preserve my sanity. 

LOU: Also made them easier to draw! 


MURPHY: Exactly — different suits of 
armor but they were identical twins. 
LOU: / can see a lot of Alex Raymond, 
Hal Foster, and others showing up in 
your art, in your approach to things, 
especially in regard to the human figure. 
And if he wasn't your contemporary I 
would also compare you favorably to 
Reed Crandall? 

MURPHY: I admired Reed greatly and 
there were times early in my career when 
I tried to swipe his figures ... but he 
wasn’t a primary influence on me. I 
would say that Will and Lou were my 
two favorite comic book artists . . . and 
very influential on my “style.” 

LOU: Was that like when Eisner was 


doing things like HAWKS OF THE 
SEAS? 

MURPHY: Right, exactly. 

LOU: How did BUCK ROGERS, of all 
things, influence you? 

MURPHY: | was aware of BUCK 
ROGERS vaguely as a kid, and I did 
listen to the radio program. I missed the 
serial, although I did see the FLASH 
GORDON serials. BUCK ROGERS 
was being reprinted by FAMOUS 
FUNNIES and that’s where I really 
latched on to BUCK ROGERS. That 
was the stuff, as I said before, that was 
done by Russell Keaton. 

LOU: What made you decide that you 
wanted to become an artist; that you 
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wanted to work in comics? 

MURPHY: | just loved comics as far 
back as I can remember. My mother was 
a school teacher, she of course stopped 
teaching when she started the family. She 
said that I actually pestered her so much 
about reading the newspaper comics that 
she actually sat down with me and taught 
me to read using comics. You can say, 
literally, that I have been reading comics 
since I was about four or five years old. 
LOU: This was back in the 1930s when 
adventure strips were really coming into 
their own, right? 

MURPHY: My home town paper basic- 
ally carried the NEA comics, which were 
ALLEY OOP, CAPTAIN EASY and 
such. That meant that I didn't get to see 
FLASH GORDON, BUCK ROGERS 
or TARZAN. Later on, in the late "30s 
and early "40s, they did start to carry 
quite a few strips which were from King 
Features, United Features, etc. 

LOU: Right, and in beautiful full-page 
format. And your first job incomics was 
Sor Fiction House, was it not? 
MURPHY: Yes, that’ correct, in early 
1944. 1 actually worked for Jack Byrne 
at the time. Jack Byrne hired me as a 
staff artist. 

LOU: And STAR PIRATES was your 
Sirst job? 

MURPHY: They had the script waiting 
for me on Monday morning when I 
reported to start work. 

LOU: J'm looking at an old STAR 
PIRATES strip right now and the only 
way | could even tell it was your work 
was because in the last panel it was signed 
Murphy Anderson 45. Your style ap- 
pears to have developed like many of the 
DC classic people, Gil Kane and Car- 
mine Infantino come to mind. It devel- 
oped quickly in the 1950s to what later 
became your classic style when you were 
all working for DC. 

MURPHY: I guess so. I hesitat: to say 
that, because no one ever asked me to 
work in any particular way. | like to feel 
that my style just evolved. It is a natural 
thing much like your handwriting would 
change as you get older. I think we are all 
still learning how to draw. 

LOU: At Fiction House you were on 
STAR PIRATES for a few years. . . 
MURPHY: | started on STAR PI- 
RATES when | was seventeen and, of 
course, I knew I was going to be drafted. 
Ultimately I was, but since I volunteered 
for immediate induction, I wound up in 
the Navy. That was in late 1944. 

LOU: What was your duty in the Navy? 
MURPHY: While | was in boot camp I 
passed the Navy's Eddy test. The test was 
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the Navy’s way of finding people who 
could be taught’to maintain radar. | 
ended up in RT school, or Radio 
Technicians school. Anyone that passed 
the Eddy test had no option, they had to 
go to RT school. I had lined up a good 
job on the BAINBRIDGE MAIN 
SHEET, a weekly base newspaper, and 
had visions of being close to New York 
and close to my home town. | wound up 
in Chicago. They called Chicago Radio 
City, at least the Navy did. I didn’t 
actually complete the schooling, I 
flunked the first month . . . an intensive 
month of study and testing designed to 
weed out the incapable. I was in the COS 
office and told that I did fine in theory 
and in mathematical tests but that I was 
“all thumbs” when it came to working on 
the bench, soldering and that sort of 
thing. They said that if | wanted to try it 
again! could. . . but that they hada slot 
in their visual aids department in the 
Chicago Loop. . .a very special place. It 
was run by Captain Eddy himself, he for 
whom the Eddy test was named. (He 
actually wrote the test.) Eddy was a 
retired Navy submarine captain who 
came back into uniform during World 
War II. When WWII started, he was the 
chief engineer for the Balaban and Katz 
Company. This was a firm which owned 
a string of movie houses and the WBKB 
(then experimental) television station. 
One of the four primary RT schools was 
right on the premises of the WBKB 
studio in the State-Lake Building in 
Chicago's famed “Loop” area. Since 
Captain Eddy had that special alliance 
with WBKB he was able to put the 
school right in with the studio. Since 
Captain Eddy was a very capable car- 
toonist himself, he had established a 
fantastic visual aids department. I ended 
up working there until VE Day. 

LOU: You could say that it was a 
precursor to your work for P*S. 
MURPHY: Right, exactly! That’s what 
Captain Eddy was doing for the Navy. 
He used cartoons, paintings, anything he 
could come up with that would aid and 
simplify teaching. 

LOU: You did this a couple of years for 
the Navy? 

MURPHY: No, actually only a couple of 
months because the war ended in 1945. I 
got out of boot camp and hit Chicago in 
January or February of °45. 1 was there 
until VE Day when they started dis- 
banding everything. Then I was sent to 
Great Lake NTS where I was attached to 
an OGU (out going unit) but ‘then the 
atom bomb was used and the war was 
over! That was the end of my Navy 


Murphy Anderson’ 
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career. Say what you want about the use 
of the bomb but I don’t know anyone in 
the service that was against it at the time. 
LOU: Once you got out of the Navy, you 
got back into comics? 

MURPHY: Right,.I went back to 
Fiction House. They gave me STAR 
PIRATE scripts and I actually managed 
to do a couple while I was in the Navy. 
While I was in Chicago I struck up an 
acquaintance with Ray Palmer at 
AMAZING STORIES. I did some work 
for them, pulp illustrations. I did pulp 
illustrations for about five years before 
they started up their comics . . . which is 
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how I got involved with Ziff-Davis. 
Herm Bollin, the art director in Chicago, 
recommended me to Jerry Siegel in their 
new office in New York. Which is how | 
got to know and work with Jerry. 
LOU: One in particular was MAN 
O’ MARS, which you drew and he 
scripted... 

MURPHY: | think perhaps you're con- 
fusing that up with a book of reprints 
done by Fiction House. It was actually 
LARS OF MARS. That was Jerry’ 
idea, and we discussed it at length. At the 
time, he was trying to come up with some 
features. LARS OF MARS wassort ofa 


“Gardner Fox, a lovely human being, and Julie Schwartz, 


cross between SUPER MAN and BUCK. 
ROGERS. 

LOU: Ziff-Davis Publishing, in the 
1950s, did go under like quite a few other 
comic companies. 

MURPHY: Well, they had the resources 
to stick it out. When the Wertham thing 
started they just decided to get out. They 
continued with AMAZING and FAN- 
TASTIC quite a while but the books had 
become digest in size ... more like 
ASTOUNDING had become. They 
were publishers of many varied peri- 
odicals like RADIO NEWS, and 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY ... 
chiefly technical magazines. .. FLYING 
magazine comes to mind. They also had 
a line of hardcover books. It was a very 
substantial company. 

LOU: After Ziff-Davis Publishing quit 
and Fiction House went under... you 
became involved with DC? 

MURPHY: Well, no, DC was sort of an 
accident. I came in witha script one day 
for Jerry Siegel, | mean a finished story, 
and they said, “Murphy, I’m sorry but 
the writers haven't delivered scripts and I 
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don't have anything to give you.” I had 
made the move back to New York to 
work for them. My wife and I, virtual 
newlyweds, had taken an apartment and 
I had all this responsibility. So I went 
home and got my portfolio and called 
on several publishers — DC happened 
to be one of them. I came back the 
next day to see Julie Schwartz because he 
wasn’t in when I called. I got a script 
from him immediately. Thats how I got 
started with DC. 

LOU: J assume at that time that it was 
science-fiction work? 

MURPHY: Exactly, it was for 
STRANGE ADVENTURES. | started 
working for both STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES and MYSTERY IN SPACE. 
LOU: You originated Captain Comet for 
STRANGE ADVENTURES? 
MURPHY: Not really, it was Carmine 
Infantino who did the first two or three 
issues. 1 always enjoyed doing science 
fiction. You know, during those years I 
also worked with my father, who was in 
the taxi cab business. 

LOU: So you drove a cab? 
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MURPHY: Well I did, sort of. (Laugh- 
ter.) When I wasa kid growing up he was 
trying to get established in the taxi 
business. He always wanted me to work 
with him. Naturally I was torn between 
the two. Ultimately when my kid brother 
was old enough to work in the business I 
got out. | then went back into comics 
full time. 

LOU: J'm glad you did because I think if 
you had been a taxi driver I don’t think 
I'd be interviewing you right now. 
(Laughter.) What was it like working on 
comics with Julius Schwartz? 
MURPHY: Well, Julie and I hit it off 
right away because we had Ray Palmer 
as a friend in common. I think it was a 
natural for the both of us to get together. 
LOU: Were you taking the approach of 
John W. Campbell? 

MURPHY: | don’t think so, Julie 
wanted things to havea scientific truth to 
them and not some far-fetched illogical 
theory. 

LOU: His books were always very 
scientific if not educational. Your typical 
DC science-fiction comic was different 
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from, say, an EC kind of thing, which 
seemed to be horror stories disguised as 
science fiction. 

MURPHY: | admired those guys, they 
did fantastic things over at EC. Espe- 
cially the horror stuff which I could not 
have been comfortable with drawing. 1 
count myself lucky that I didnt get 
involved because I know most of those 
guys had a tough time finding main- 
stream comic book work after the Senate 
hearings. 

LOU: That was basically what put EC 
out of business. I guess the nice thing 
about DC was that they had a much 
more wholesome image. So you did 
Captain Comet for quite a while? 
MURPHY: | drew that for quite some 
time, I drew it off and on, because I had 
gone back to North Carolina to work for 
my father’s business. Comics became 
sort of side line for several years. 

LOU: In the late '50s you did one of my 
all-time favorite stories in Atomic 
Knights; John Broome was the writer 
on that. 

MURPHY: I really enjoyed working on 
that series. 1 enjoyed drawing it im- 
mensely. Problem was. . . it was a back 
breaker; as a freelance artist you have to 
be aware of how much time you're 
spending on a job. That job was taking 
me, maybe, half again as long as another 
job would. It was one of the reasons that 
I think Julie only published it quarterly. 
He alternated it with two other strips. 
None of us got hurt that way, with the 
strips that were so demanding. 

LOU: The imagination that John put 
into the series made it, really, a classic 
strip. 

MURPHY: | always felt that John had 
some of the qualities in his work that 
Stanley Weinbaum had. John was nota 
prolific writer. He was very slow and very 
thoughtful, very conscientious. He, likea 
lot of guys that were slow, had a rough 
time making a living in comics. , 

LOU: What they did, though, was really 
worth reading. 

MURPHY: John was, all in all, the best 
writer I ever worked with. 

LOU: That’ saying quite a bit, especially 
when you did so much work with 
Gardner Fox. 

MURPHY: I don't mean to put Gardner, 
a lovely human being, down, but he and 
Julie were really collaborators more than 
editor and writer. | mean that was just the 
way he and Julie worked, they plotted so 
closely and carefully. Gardner would 
come up with the original idea and they 
would talk it out. I would often go to 
lunch with them and they would con- 


tinue plotting so I was around while they 
were doing quite a bit of it. 

LOU: Besides your great inking work on 
Infantino’ Adam Strange and Gil Kane’s 
Atom, you finally got a chance at a 
mainstream superhero when you first did 
Hawkman, which was first in MYS- 
TERY IN SPACE in 1963 and then in his 
own comic. I seem to remember that 
quite a few fans got shook up over the 
transition from Kuberts Hawkman to 
your Hawkman. Although I must say 
that I really loved your Hawkman. 
MURPHY: I have long beena big fan of 
Kubert’ work so | had quite a bit of 
apprehension about taking over, but Joe 
just couldn't handle it on a regular basis. 
LOU: With all of his war work . . . 
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MURPHY: That’ right, he was so 
committed to that and the front office 
wouldn't have permitted him to be taken 
off of that. 

LOU: Once you were handling it then it 
became a regular feature and you did a 
very good job on it. That was probably 
your longest superhero feature, you did 
something like 26, 27 issues. 
MURPHY: I'm not sure how many I 
drew but I know the book lasted about 
that long. I did do 21 or 22 of them in 
addition to the MYSTERY IN SPACE 
appearances. HAWKMAN has always 
been a sort of second-tier feature and 
never had the sort of readership of, say, 
BATMAN or SUPERMAN — noteven 
really as popular as THE FLASH or 
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and as a consequence | 


could only really handle a bimonthly 


magazine. 

LOU: The thing I come away with on 
your SPECTRE work was the great deal 
of imagination in the writing and you 
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it worked very well. Really, those char- 
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LOU: My favorite work that you did in 
come about? 


even GREEN LANTERN. It was pro- 
bably on a par with THE ATOM. 
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“I enjoyed SPECTRE. . . there was basically one evil.” 


From SHOWCASE #61, 1966, with The Spectre in “Beyond the Sinister Barrier” by Fox and Anderson. 


you tackled ultimate evil, ultimate good, 
the big bang creation — and the hero, 
Spectre, could do almost anything 
against the villain that embodied total 
evil. How did you like doing that story? 
MURPHY: Oh, I enjoyed it immensely 
but you've put your finger on the Achilles 
heel of that feature ... there was 
basically only one evil that he could 
confront! So it would have been very 
difficult, I felt, to continue doing appro- 
priate, interesting stories. Mike Fleischer, 
when he came along a little iater, went 
with some really grotesque stuff. Which 
was fine, it was about the only direction 
left to take it. . . but was not one with 


which J could have been comfortable 
long-term. 

LOU: They have revived him from time 
to time with varied success. I guess it is 
the ultimate power thing that has its 
limitations. Even Superman has to have 
kryptonite and all of that stuff. Changing 
the subject slightly, tell me a little about 
your BUCK ROGERS work. How did 
you get the feature? 

MURPHY: Going back to my Chicago 
days. . . [met my wife when I was in the 
Navy. After I got out of the Navy but 
before we were married, I went back to 
New York to work; however, we couldn't 
tolerate being separated. Fiction House 
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agreed to let me freelance, which at that 
time was unusual for them to let some- 
one do over that kind of distance. When I 
got back to Chicago I always kept my 
eyes open for more work to do. One day I 
saw an ad in the CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
for an artist to do an adventure. strip 
and it turned out to be the National 
Newspaper Syndicate (John F. Dille). 
They didn’t tell me or anyone else that 
applied for quite awhile that they were 
looking for someone to take over Dick 
Calkins’ work. 

LOU: He was getting a little too old to 
work on the strip? 

MURPHY: Partially that. Also, the strip 
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just wasn’t staying competitive with the 
likes of Foster, Caniff or Raymond. Not 
that they were looking to find someone 
to fill shoes like that but they had to 
update it or the BUCK ROGERS strip 
was going to be history. I worked on the 
strip on two different occasions, in the 
late °40s and then again in the late ’50s. 
LOU: Did you have to learn new work 
habits to make these daily deadlines? 
MURPHY: Not exactly, they had in- 
tended for me to do the Sunday strip 
when! got upa full head of steam but we 
eventually had a falling out and I left the 
strip. I went back to North Carolina to 
work with my father and then the Ziff- 
Davis thing came along. 

LOU: You had the chance to greatly 
enhance the pencils for a lot of great 
people at DC. People like Infantino, 
Kane and Swan are just a few names that 
come to mind. What was it like working 


“Curt Swan is the easiest guy I ever inked.” 


on their stuff? 

MURPHY: Well, of course, I liked all of 
their work. To be honest with you, it’s not 
as satisfying as doing your own work. 
But still, it was a way to make more 
money and witha family and a mortgage 
it was important. Inking was more 
readily available than complete assign- 
ments and, for me at least, was more 
lucrative. 

LOU: Around 1968 there was a big 
internal shake-up at DC and a lot of old 
hands left, new people came on. Around 
that time Infantino became the Editorial 
Director. Was that when you went to 
work for Eisner? 

MURPHY: That’ when all of this came 
about. Carmine was appointed after I left 
DC. | continued to work for them 
although on a very limited basis. After I 
decided, for various reasons, to go back 
to freelancing I left Will and returned to 
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DC for the next three or four years and 
did a lot of inking. That's how I got 
involved with the SUPERMAN char- 
acters on a steady basis. 

LOU: J remember those collaborations 
with Curt Swan. 

MURPHY: Curt is the easiest guy I ever 
inked, I think our styles were more 
compatible than any other person I 
worked with. That's not to say that Gil 
Kane wasn't easy, because he was. It’s just 
that I was more in tune with Curt’s work. 
LOU: I remember some of the work 
when Denny O'Neil was writing the 
book. 

MURPHY: Right, when I talked about 
favorite writer earlier, | didn’t mean to 
slight Denny, either. 

LOU: To many of the fans those were 
some of the best SUPERMAN stories 
ever created. Getting back to Will Eisner, 
what was it like working for him at P*S 
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JONG THE BENCH- SWINGER... 


THE BRAVE AND THE BOLD #61, 1965, with Starman, again by Fox and Anderson. 
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ARTIST 


My favorite vehicle was BUCK ROGERS. I enjoyed the 


concept more than any other feature — partly nostalgia” 


MAGAZINE? 
MURPHY: It was great, I enjoyed 
working with Will very much. He was a 
very approachable and a very likeable 
boss. 1 got more satisfaction out of 
working on P*S MAGAZINE than 
anything else I ever worked on. When I 
say satisfaction I don’t mean artistically, 
but that I knew that I was working on 
something really worthwhile. One of the 
greatest thrills I think I ever had was 
knowing that I made a small contri- 
bution to a special booklet on the M-16 
rifle. As you recall during our early 
involvement in Viet Nam, around 1965- 
« 66, the M-I6 rifle was causing a lot of 
trouble and a lot of guys were getting 
hurt by it. The Army determined that the 
problem was improper maintenance of 
the weapon so they ordered production 
of a special booket through P*S and Will 
Eisner Productions.This little handbook 


became a DA PAM (Department of the 
Army Pamphlet) used by every soldier. 
After that publication came out, and I 
like to feel that there was a direct 
connection, the complaints died down. I 
would like to feel that we saved a few 
lives. P*S is a wonderful institution. 
LOU: During the 1970s it seemed as if 
you were employed mostly as an inker. 
But you did do a lot on the Edgar Rice 
Burroughs books, in particular. JOHN 
CARTER and KORAK. 

MURPHY: That was another dream 
come true for me. I was a big fan of 
Burroughs. During the Ziff-Davis war 
years Burroughs had written new 
material and Ziff-Davis was publishing it 
in AMAZING STORIES before it went 
into book form. 

LOU: / especially enjoyed your JOHN 
CARTER work, in particular the stuff 
that Marv Wolfman scripted. 


MURPHY: KORAK also became avail- 
able at the time and I did work on that. 
LOU: That was just before DC lost the 
contract to do the work to Marvel. And 
then they kicked it around for a couple of 
years and then the whole thing just went 
up the tube. 

MURPHY: I don't know why, I guess a 
number of things. 

LOU: Weill leave that for the Burroughs 
people to figure out. Because of your 
work with Visual Concepts your work in 
comics seems to have tapered off with the 
exception of your occasional DC jobs or 
your one-pagers for people like Deluxe; 
your T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS pin-up, 
the BLACK CAT cover, and a cover for 
COMICS REVUE. You've filled up your 
time with Visual Concepts. 

MURPHY: Right, we do color separa- 
tions here for the industry. The biggest 
part of our work is with DC, of course. 


We do work all around the field, 
including DARK HORSE, and have 
done a little for Marvel. 

LOU: Speaking of color separations, 
I see your name popping up in the 
comic press for doing the inking and 
separations for that Christian comic, 
AIDAZEE. 

MURPHY: Well, Nate Butler contacted 
me a number of years ago and he had 
been talking about this for a long time. I 
said that, “If (he) wanted me to give hima 
hand with that on a limited basis I'd be 
happy to do so.” That was along with 
Dan Zolnerowich. Dan goes back to 
Fiction House days, well before my time 
there. He worked for years with Will. He 
was one of the contractors between Will 
and me on P*S MAGAZINE. 


LOU: You spent something like 45 years 
in comics — what kind of experience has 
it been and what work gave you the most 
pleasure? 

MURPHY: | would have to say that my 
favorite vehicle was BUCK ROGERS. I 
enjoyed the concept more than any other 
feature. Probably that’s partly nostalgia. 
I'm sure that objectively | worked on 
other features that would be, well, more 
noteworthy to other people. As far as 
what I enjoyed doing, BUCK ROGERS. 
was my favorite. As far as what I got the 
most satisfaction out of, as I said before, 
it would have to be P*S MAGAZINE. 
LOU: A final quick question, who was 
your favorite editor to work with in 
comics? 

MURPHY: I don't think there is too 


much to say! The only true editor I ever 
had would have to be Julie Schwartz. 
LOU: And your favorite writer? 
MURPHY: | would say John Broome, 
not to put down Gardner, Denny, Jerry, 
Marvy, Len, Manly and a host of others 
. . . but John and I always seemed to be 
on the same wavelength. 


LOU: What was the favorite compliment 
paid your work? 

MURPHY: I guess the most touching, 
though indirect, compliment regarding 
my work was when I met Alex Kotzky 
(the same evening I met Will) at a 
Whamo-Playboy affair. Alex came to me 
and said, “Let me tell you something, 
Murphy, my son and I discovered comic- 
book art and I asked him who his 
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ACTION COMICS #544, Swan and 
Murphy, 1983. 
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“Alex Kotzky, I consider one of the finest artists around.” 


Comics Interview 234 Fifth Ave. Suite 301i 


Full figure illustration of 
Mr. Andersons BUCK 
ROGERS, circa 1949. 


favorite artist was. He replied 

Murphy Anderson.” | thought that was 
quite a compliment coming from Alex, 
whom I consider one of the finest 
syndicated artists around. He also had 


a great history in comic books ... 
never getting a lot of credit but involved 
in the earliest days as a virtually unde- 
tectable ghost for Eisner, Fine, Caniff, 
Crandall, Drake, etc. before starting his 


own strip, APARTMENT 3-G. Even a 
second-hand compliment from such a 
talented contemporary has to rank as 


my favorite. im 
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MARVELOUS — 
OR OMINOUS? 
AN OPEN LETTER TO 

THE COMICS INDUSTRY 


An open letter to all comic-book 
companies, dealers, distributors, comic- 
store owners, and comic-book buyers 
(for whatever reason): 

The recent stock offering of Marvel 
Comics has been read and analyzed with 
a fine-tooth comb over the past few 
months. I've read analyses in CBG, by 
Milt Griepp of Capital City, Will Eisner, 
and have had a customer of mine who is 
a broker look it over. In particular, this 
open letter is directed to issues raised in 
the offering, one obvious, the other not 
quite so obvious. The explicit message 
that Marvel is conveying is that they plan 
an aggressive expansion over the coming 
years. This is what they are really selling 
in the stock offering. The second, more 
implicit, message is what this letter will 
be concerned with, particularly in rela- 
tion to comic specialty shops. 

The first major step which Marvel is 
proposing is the “Fan Club.” Reading the 
offering clearly indicates that this is a 
cover story to increase their subscriber 
base, which is very low right now. Many 
of us in the industry have noted (unfor- 
tunately with satisfaction) that specialty 
shops account for the largest share of 
circulation for Marvel (large being close 
to 80%). We have taken satisfaction in 
the apparent fact that at this point, the 
specialty stores keep Marvel in business. 
Thinking beyond the immediate, this is 
an ominous concept. No business wants 
to be dependent on one customer, 
particularly a customer over whom they 
have no control. This is the situation 
which Marvel clearly outlines. They also 
indicate the start of what they will do, 
aggressively, about this. We have to work 
on one basic assumption, that any 
successful business (and Marvel is a 
successful business) will want control 
over their product, once a market has 
been established. IBM, AT&T, GE areall 
examples of this. 

The specialty stores, over the past 15 
or so years, have established a stable and 
growing market for the product. The key 
area here is a concept which I believe has 
outlived its usefulness, that of non- { 


returnable books (direct), which are 
supplied at a deeper discount than 
newsstand issues. Newsstand issues are 
returnable, and therefore the newsstand 
can afford to take smaller discounts since 
nothing is lost but some display space. 
The specialty stores have a deeper 
discount, since their orders are non- 
returnable (with very minor exceptions), 
and they have either ordered a hit, or are 
stuck with unsellable inventory. I'm 
spelling all of this out, since it’s pertinent 
to the foundation of understanding what 
I strongly believe will happen over the 
next 3-10 years. A competent dealer will 
order what he/she believes is a safe 
number, to maximize profit, and not end 
up with frozen, unsellable inventory. 
These figures are turned over to a 
distributor (Comics Unlimited, Capital 
City, etc.), who totals these figures, adds 
a bit for re-orders, say 10%-15%, arriving 
at the total sent to Marvel for print runs. 
This means the total print run of any 
comic is basically determined by any- 
where from 2,500 to 4,000 dealers 
throughout the country. Marvel at this 
point clearly has a solid idea of the 
number of legitimate specialty stores in 
the country, since in order for a store to 
receive the “free” platinum McSpidey, 
every dealer had to register with Marvel. 
If they didn’t register, they didn’t get one. 

If I were Marvel, | wouldn't want the 
situation outlined above and according 
to the stock offering, neither does Mar- 
vel. Attempting to increase subscriber 
base isa first step toward making inroads 
into the control which the specialty shops 


have. The question of people who don’t | 


have access to specialty shops is readily 
handled by the mail-order services (and 
there are many of these, e.g., Mile High, 
etc.); they ship promptly, pack carefully, 
offer discounts, and offer a much more 
complete line, than just Marvels. If 
Marvel’s concern is to increase subscriber 
base for those who have neither comic 
shops nor mail-order services available, 
then subscription offers should not 
appear in the direct-market editions, but 
rather only in newsstand editions. 
Otherwise, it might be construed that this 
is unfair competition, since Marvel's 
offer can contain much deeper discounts 
than any shop can offer on a regular 
basis. Every subscriber takes away one 


potential sale from a specialty shop . 


(please note that I’m located in New York 
City, and I'd suspect that since there are 
so many shops, and newsstands, sub- 
scribers do not at allaffect the New York 
market; I’m thinking in broader terms). 

So, the first phase is to broaden 
subscribers, thus attempting to diminish 
the impact and control of specialty 
shops. Then, expansion into other mar- 
kets, 7-11, gift shops, record stores, video 
stores would be an ideally fertile ground, 
and it seems there is clear correlation 
between video and comics, making video 
stores an excellent market to exploit. All 
of this directly responds to the issue that 
newsstand sales are static or dropping, 
and Marvel is taking control by finding 
alternate markets. This will certainly 
help the expansion of the comics sale 
base in general, but, again, presents an 
area of diminished consumer dollars for 
the specialty shops. 

However, the thrust of this open letter 
goes much deeper. Keeping in mind that 
the perceived object is to return power to 
the major companies (power=control 
and money), and to divert the perceived 
and growing power (i.e., threat), the 
specialty shops have, the only obvious 
eventual solution is what | would term 
“company stores.” Envision a Marvel 
Shop, wherein everything is in stock; 
Marvel comics not only current, but 
perhaps for the past 3-6 months, at cover 
price (or less), every poster, hardcover, 
trade paperback, every model, bisque, 
PVC figure, every tee-shirt. It boggles the 
mind (and the pocket-book), and it is 
conceivable, and to me extremely logical. 
Almost every comic store in the United 
States depends upon its current issues to 
cover monthly expenses. Profit is usually 
derived from “hot” books, and back- 
issue sales. Take away current-issue sales 
from these stores, and you take away the 
stores. Take away the stores and provide 
an alternative, and you gain control. 
Could they replicate the number of 
stores? Let us say the current new-issue 
sales run $300,000,000. This may be off, 
but it’s a decent hypothetical figure. I've 
heard that approximately 30% of every 
dollar spent in a specialty shop is point- 
of-purchase; that is, not planned. That 
would run to about $90,000,000. Now, 
say profit here is only 5%; that’s close to 
$5,000,000. The potential profit margin 
here would clearly legitimize a capital- 


ization to cover set-up, rent and salaries. 

All of this, good or bad? As in all 
things in the real world, there is no simple 
answer. Company stores on several levels 
would be good for the consumer. Pos- 
sibly cheaper prices, perhaps deeper 
discounts for store subscribers; Marvel 
could offer a 50% discount to subscribers 
in stores, and still make money. They 
could control press runs, and feature 
what they want. If, for example, 
BARBIE sells 50,000 today (hypotheti- 
cal) and they want to promote the 
merchandising (which is where the real 
money is), i.e., toys, posters, video, etc., 
they could print 2,000,000 BARBIE 
comics, feature them in window displays 
in all of their stores; and discount the 
comics deeply. It's a wonderful merchan- 
dising opportunity, and any large, well- 
run company would grab it. Downside 
here? Probably increased cover prices, 
way beyond what we think of as price 
increases now. In the Marvel report, 
they speak of 25¢ per year; | think 
in terms of $1 per year, eventually most 
books being perfect-bound, mini- or full 
trade paperbacks. 

From the dealer-specialty shop per- 
spective, as far as “new issues,” there is 
little positive. One sensible feature of this 
future-gazing would be not to distribute 
to dealer-owned shops unless they enter 
into franchise negotiations with a major 
company. What this might entail is that 
they will be told by the company what 
they can sell, with no choice (control 
back to the company). The company 
would tell the store what to feature, 
possibly with no returns. The store 
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would not be able to get new issues, 
because the distribution chain would 
have been interrupted. The distributors 
would have to be franchised also, or the 
companies take complete control of their 
own distribution, setting up their own 
systems; some major alteration of the 
current system would need to be-envi- 
sioned. DC, as is their usual pattern, 
a year or two after Marvel, would 
think of this same idea, and pursue it, 
unless they join forces at the start (or has 
it already started?). 

Most specialty shops are in existence 
because the owners choose to be inde- 
pendent, and have control. Stores would 
fall by the wayside, or become a part of 
the system. The few remaining specialty 
shops would be strictly for collectors, 
dealing with back issues, not current 
material. They would vie with each other 
to purchase collections, pushing up the 
price of back issues — bad for the 
collector. Carrying this even further, the 
“company store” might decide to go into 
the back-issue business, if there was 
enough profit. Would all specialty shops 
become satellites of the big companies, 
or go out of business? How would 
supplies of recent back issues be de- 
livered to the remaining shops? The 
“company store” would set a cut-off date 
for back issues, and the remaining stock 
either through privileged negotiations or 
perhaps auction, would be turned over to 
the few remaining shops. Again this 
could mean higher back-issue prices, still 
with deeper discounts for current mater- 
ial, keeping in mind the current material 
is what fuels the merchandising aspects 


of this plan. 

Is all of this projected scenario good or 
bad? Both and neither; there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages. If you favor a 
scenario like this, then I'd say join fan 
clubs, subscribe to all of your favorites, 
gradually withdraw support from your 
local shops or privately-owned mail 
services. If not, then boycott fan clubs 
and subscriptions, purchase more inde- 
pendents. Is this scenario fairy-taleish, or 
paranoia? Perhaps, but all I know is that 
it would be extremely good business 
planning for the big companies, giving 
them total control over their product, 
and increasing their profit margins, while 
expanding the base of sales for massive 
merchandising. This seems to meet the 
criteria of the stock offering and pro- 
jected plan for Marvel. Perhaps the day 
of direct distribution to individually- 
owned comic shops is coming to an end. 
Change is always frightening; that 
doesn’t mean it’s bad. 

I'm forwarding copies of this letter to 
Marvel, DC, Jon Warren, Bob Over- 
street, CVM, CBG, Capital City, Comics 
Unlimited, and other interested parties. I 
hope it shall see print, and be responded 
to, only to open this up, and allow for 
communication ona level which may be 
helpful to all of us. As I write this, I keep 
thinking of the final line from the first 
movie version of THE THING — 
“watch the skies”. . . 

Roger L. Smyth, Ph.D. 
Owner, Funny Business 
656 Amsterdam Avenue 

New York, NY 10025 


DOWN AT 
GROTH'S LEVEL? 


Dear Dave, 

In addition to Cats comments [in 
#100], 1 want to say to you directly that 
I'm disappointed in you for running such 
an inane poll [as the Power 100]. It’s 
something down at Groth’ level. In- 
herent in the query is that absolute power 
equals influence (it doesn’t); that those 
with POWER aren‘ well liked and step 
on other people’s toes (not necessarily 
true); and that people in this varied 
medium/ business can actually be ranked 
(there are too many people/companies/ 
kinds of influences to be able to rank 
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O x-MEN O Set of All 8 SK Albums postpaid ..... 50.00 


(1 DRAGON Graphic Album.........++- 9.95 
Sub-total $____ 


CYCOPS ALBUMS/SF COMICS 


(1 TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES 
0 PUNISHER 


Sub-total $. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS $1.50 Postage Each 
$4.95 + $1.50 Postage Each 1 CYCOPS ALBUM softcover......... $8.95 
(0 ELEKTRA (#34/#82)  CYCOPS ALBUM hardcover ........ 24.95 


(signed/numbered limited edition) 
( LAST SUPERHERO (set postpaid) .... 6.00 
Sub-total $. 


X-THIEVES BACK ISSUES 
All Prices Include Postage 
Please Indicate Issue #s and Prices 
0 Issue #s & $'s = 
Sub-total $__ 
X-THIEVES GRAPHIC ALBUMS 
$6.95 + $1.50 Postage Each 


O XT ALBUM #s______ $__ 
D Set of #s 1-4 postpaid.............. 24.95 


Sub-total $___ 


WOLVERINE (#62) 

(0 CENSORSHIP (#43) 

0 WATCHMEN (#48) 

( JUDGE DREDD VS. BATMAN (#19) 
0 LONE WOLF & CUB (#52) 
(0, ROBOTECH (#23) 

(0 TEEN TURTLES (#27) 

0 FRAZETTA (#42) 

( ELFQUEST (#5) 

0 JLA - AVENGERS (#6) 

0 DARK KNIGHT (#31) 

D ALIENS (#68) 


Sub-total $_ 


COMICS EXPRESS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OV US! acs. acavsateehends 12 issues = $36 


DL) Outelde: U.S) 5 0c So 00s 12 issues = $51 | Name Total $___ 
COMICS EXPRESS BACK ISSUES Adaiess 

Elilestes. Heer ots cette cas $ 5.00 

O Sissues #s__________ 15.00 City State Zip 


Sub-total $. (U.S. funds or international postal money order only) 
FICTIONEER BOOKS LTD., 234 FIFTH AVE., SUITE 301, NEW YORK, NY 10001 


W AVAILABLE! 


GEPPI'S 
COMIC WORLD 
NEW 
CATALOG 


featuring 


COMIC WORLD 


ine Mt CA SToareey 


eDell files 
Giant 
Four colors 
Westerns 


eGold Key files shuld 
Movies sa 4 


MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG 


e Blackthorne 
Dick Tracy 
3-D Books 


¢Classic Strip 
Reprints 


eDr. Who 


and much more! 


FREE! 


Write To: 
GEPPI'S COMIC WORLD 


1718 Belmont Ave - Box M, Baltimore, Maryland 21207 


FHP SSHOHSHOHHSEHEHOSHSEHEHOHSEEHSHHCEEEEEEHEHOOCEHTEEEHEOEESOCEEEESEHEEEEES 
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e 


IT'S 


eeeeececcccce 


